Round the World on Wheels . 


Bv Frederick W. Emett. 

A record of how an American and his bride spent three and' a half years in wheeling round the 
world, and after thrilling experiences and hairbreadth escapes, have recently arrived home to tell 
the tale. Illustrated with photographs taken by themselves. 


N the 10th of April, 1895. amid 
the plaudits of crowds of friends 
and well-wishers, Doctor Darwin 
Mcllwraith and his young bride 
mounted their wheels in Madison 
Street, Chicago, and turned their faces to the 
West with the intention of wheeling round the 
world, mainly on behalf of the well-known 
“Inter-Ocean” of Chicago. Even in these 
days of pioneer clubs and manly women, it is 


For the details of this journey, and for the 
excellent collection of photographs which illus¬ 
trate this article, I am indebted to Dr. and 
Mrs. Mcllwraith, who, during their brief stay 
in England, courteously afforded me every 
facility for being able to record what is cer¬ 
tainly the most marvellous cycle ride ever 
known. 

In the first photograph we see these intrepid 
travellers and their bicycles. The doctor is a 




From a] 


DK. MCILWKAITH AND HIS YOUNG BRIDE. 


[Photo. 


little less than marvellous that a young and 
pretty American girl, whose previous know¬ 
ledge of the world was probably confined 
to the limits of her own State, should volun¬ 
teer to embark on an undertaking so stupen¬ 
dous, involving so many possible perils and 
so many certain hardships. And yet, after 
an absence of nearly three and a half years, 
this same little woman and her husband 
were seen in Oxford Street on an October 
evening, both in perfect health, and astride 
the same machines on which they had left 
the Windy City, and which had carried them 
over 28,000 miles. 


burly Southerner, over Cft. in height, and well 
able to take care of himself. His medical 
knowledge—he is an M.D., and gave up a good 
practice in order to travel—stood him in good 
stead among the natives in various parts of the 
world, especially among the Chinese. Mrs. 
Mcllwraith, whom her husband always refers to 
as the “ little woman,” is scarcely more than 5ft. 
in height, and at the commencement of the tour 
was by no means robust. It was, in fact, partly 
owing to the fact that the Chicago winters were 
too severe for her that the doctor suggested a 
trip round the world. 

Accordingly, all arrangements were made, 
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maps consulted, and routes drawn up; but— Mrs. and in India the travellers were reduced to 

Mcllwraith couldn't ride , never having been on a taking tar from the sleepers on the railway beds 

bicycle in her life I But, as she laughingly ex- in order to render the india-rubber air-tight. A 

plained to me, she did not mean to let a mere glance at the picture will show that the machines, 

detail like that interfere with her plans. The both of which weighed 261b. and carried 541b. 

same pluck and determination which charac- of luggage, are the ordinary type of American 

terized her during the long three and a half wheel, and that Mrs. Mcllwraith, who throughout 

years of her wanderings, and which enabled her her journey wore “ rationals,” rode a diamond 

to put to flight a mob of howling Chinamen frame machine like her husband, 

pouring imprecations on the heads of the In undertaking this journey the doctor’s object 

“ foreign devils,” to uncomplainingly suffer was to follow up and complete the work of 

while her husband amputated her toes as a the American cyclist Lentz, who was murdered 

result of the hardships she had endured in near Mount Ararat under very mysterious cir- 

Persia, and 
which led her to 
use her camera 
when both she 
and her husband 
believed their 
last hour was 
come — these 
same qualities 
were called into 
requisition on 
this occasion. 

She first mounted 
a bicycle some 
three weeks be¬ 
fore she started 
on her journey ; 
and to show that 
she had only just 
learned to 
balance the ma¬ 
chine, it is only 
necessary to say 
that during the 
first day’s run she 
fell off no fewer 
than a dozen 
times. 

A word as 

to the bicycles on which Dr. and Mrs. cumstanccs. The murder gave rise to a number 

Mcllwraith circled the globe. Although sadly of international questions between the American, 

battered and chipped, they were, the doctor Turkish, and Russian Governments. The un¬ 
told me, in almost as good tunning con- fortunate traveller’s body was never discovered, 

dition as at the start. A front fork on Mrs. but Dr. Mcllwraith told me that when among 

Mcl 1 wraith’s machine was broken by rough the Kurds he heard that a quantity of the 

handling, and replaced in Persia by a solid iron murdered man’s clothes and other belongings, 

substitute, but that was all. On arriving in including his camera and portions of his wheel, 

England they were using their third set of had been found. 

tyres—of the single-tube variety. Their first The large number of enthusiastic cyclists who 

set only gave out in China, after having run on that bright April morning in ’95 wheeled 

over 15,000 miles, and that over Chinese roads. alongside the Mcllwraiths to bid them “ God 

W hile awaiting the arrival of new tyres from speed ” soon began to dwindle ; the shouts of 

America the doctor had to resort to curious “ God bless you, Mac,” got by degrees fewer and 

methods. On one occasion the tyres were only fewer, and soon husband and wife found them- 

kept together by binding them over and over selves alone with the unknown before them, 

with tapes cut from Mrs. Mcllwraiih’s clothes, From Chicago they steadily pedalled westward 



TDK PLACE NKAK MOUNT AKAKA V W H fa. MK THE AMERICAN CYCLIST, LENTZ, WAS M L KDEKED. 
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until the ascent of the Rockies began, and for 
over a .thousand miles the cyclists had to wheel 
over a track of railway sleepers. Then com¬ 
menced the great American desert, with its 
arid wastes and the accompanying tortures' of 
hunger, thirst, and sand-storm. Although the 
crossing of this desert by cycle had been 
attempted over and over again, the Mcllwraiths 
were the first who had ever succeeded in 
crossing it. 

Eight weeks after the start from Chicago the 
travellers pedalled into San Francisco, having 
covered a distance of 3,000 miles, and here they 
remained some time to refit. Originally, the 
Mcllwraiths resolved to take with them only 
what they could cram into the leather valises 
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After a much-needed rest the Mcllwraiths 
embarked on board one of the fine Pacific mail 
steamers, and in due course arrived in Yokohama. 
They were charmed with the beautiful scenery 
of Japan and its interesting people, and during 
their four months’ stay in the land of the chry¬ 
santhemum, the two Americans did some useful 
exploration in the Kofu district in the north¬ 
west part of the islands. Then, returning to 
Yokohama, they once more took ship for Hong 
Kong, from which point they intended to go up 
the West River. Owing, however, to the mas¬ 
sacres of missionaries and others, and the 
general unrest and prevalent anti-foreign senti¬ 
ment, both the British and American officials 
absolutely refused to allow them to go into the 



attached to their machines, but by the time they 
had arrived on the Pacific coast, they wisely 
came to the conclusion that they would have 
sufficient unpreventable hardships to endure, 
and therefore it was not advisable to deprive 
themselves of any comforts they could con¬ 
veniently obtain. Before starting they had 
given away all their clothing, retaining only the 
suits they wore. At ’Frisco, therefore, they were 
obliged to get a fresh supply of clothes and a few 
other necessaries, which, during their tour, were 

sent forward by any available means of transport. 

Voi. ii.-ea 


interior by way of the West River, and they . 
had perforce to proceed to Shanghai, where, 
after infinite trouble, they succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing passports, and in inducing their Minister 
at Peking to give permission for them to cross 
the Celestial Empire. 

On March 18th, 1896, the doctor and his wife 
left Shanghai to ride along the banks of the 
mighty Yang-tse. The above photograph is a 
view of a typical Chinese inn, on the Yang-tse, at 
which the travellers endeavoured, in spite of the 
embarrassing curiosity of the Chinese, and the 
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disgust and discomfort occasioned by the pre¬ 
sence of nameless vermin, to pass the night 
and to snatch a few hours of rest. 

Here it may be said that during almost the 
whole of their progress through China to the 
frontier of Burma they were subjected not only 
to the greatest discomforts, but were on many 
occasions in danger of being murdered by the 
seething crowds of infuriated Chinamen, who 
did their best to stone the foreign devils to 
death. Except in Yunnan, they were continually 
followed by hordes of hostile Chinamen. The 
next picture is a snap-shot of Mrs. Mcllwraith 
trundling the two machines Under the walls of 
the ancient city of Hankow. The absence of 


Dr. Mcllwraith from this picture and from the 
previous view of the Chinese inn is, of course, 
due to the fact that the sun pictures were taken 
by him. 

A deviation from the bank of the Yang-tse 
nearly cost the Mcllwraiths their lives. By 
some mistake they got away from the river 
banks and followed the shores of Lake Tung 
Ting, finding to their horror and amazement, 
when it was too late, that they had unwittingly 
crossed into Hunan, a province forbidden to 
foreigners. For four days they were lost, and 
their anxiety was increased by the knowledge 
that the last two foreigners who had got into 
that province had been cruelly murdered within 


twenty-four hours. Not only was the province 
intensely anti-foreign, but the whole country, as 
well as the adjoining province of Hupeh, was 
filled with disbanded braves, who had returned 
to their homes after the Japanese war. These 
worthies had not received their pay from the 
Government, and were, therefore, more out of 
hand than usual. Foreigners were regarded as 
their particular and lawful prey, and although 
the officials did their best to prevent the 
molestation of foreigners, the Mcllwraiths had 
to be continually on the move. Until they 
reached Ichang they were never safe, and night 
after night they had to sleep in the open fields 
with no covering but a small blanket. Mobs 
armed with knives and spears 
followed them continually. 
When the travellers found 
they had got into this hotbed 
they held a hurried consulta¬ 
tion. They were on the horns 
of a dilemma and at their 
wits’ end to know what best 
to do. Not knowing their 
exact locality, their embarrass¬ 
ment was materially increased. 

During this trying time 
Mrs. Mcllwraith displayed as 
much pluck and indifference 
to danger as her husband, 
and on many occasions the 
extraordinary sight was wit¬ 
nessed of this dauntless little 
American, armed only with a 
whip, driving before her an 
infuriated mob of so-called 
“ braves.” Seeing that they 
had got into this inhospitable 
province, and realizing that 
they were between the devil 
and the deep sea, Dr. 
Mcllwraith decided to submit 
his future action to the arbi¬ 
trament of fate. The Chinese 
dollar which he tossed in order to settle the 
question decided that they should boldly go 
into the lion’s den, and without further ado they 
steered straight for the city of Yoh Chau, the 
nearest head-quarters of the officials of the 
forbidden province. It was late at night when 
they reached the gates, and were challenged by 
a soldier on guard. With their faces hidden by 
their helmets and enveloped in their blankets, 
the two Americans presented a strange and 
sorry spectacle. 

The soldier admitted them to the town and 
sent them under escort to the Yamen of the 
chief official. Before they had time to realize 
what was happening, the word had gone round 
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that two foreign devils were in the city, and in 
a few minutes the streets leading to the Yamen 
were filled with hundreds of Chinamen, who 
pelted their unbidden guests with stones and 
other missiles that were within reach. Long 
before they had reached the doors of the Yamen 
the Mcllwraiths thought their last hour had 
come. At times the narrow streets were abso¬ 
lutely blocked with Celestials shouting, “Tza, tza” 
(kill, kill), and they only reached the mandarin s 
residence in the very nick of time. As it was, 
the infuriated mob rushed into the Yamen 
itself, and the official had actually to clear 
them out of his private room ; and even when 
the intruders had been forcibly ejected, the 
walls of the official residence w r ere continuously 
bombarded with showers of stones. 

To the surprise of the wanderers, the officials 
were kind and considerate, and, although warn¬ 
ing them of the risks they ran, decided to keep 
the strangers that night in the Yamen. The 
Mcllwraiths were then shown to a sleeping- 
place, but, wearied as they were, they could not 
close their eyes owing to the uproar in the 
streets. The mob, never supposing that the 
mandarins would shelter the foreigners, waited 
outside, raising their hideous cries of “Tza,” 
and were rendered more desperate than before 
by the unexpected interference with their evil 
plans. Early the next morning the Mcllwraiths 
were aroused. An escort of a hundred men 
provided by the kindly governor was in waiting, 
and once more the Americans found themselves 
in the streets. But excitement was at fever heat, 
and there was nothing for it but for them and 
the whole of their escort to run for their lives 
to the nearest point on the river, where the 
Mcllwraiths were put on a crazy Chinese vessel 
called by courtesy a gunboat. 

They were then practically safe, and three 
days later they again got to the Yang-tse after 
an experience which Mrs. Mcllwraith declares 
she will remember to her dying day. While 
they were in this province the Mcllwraiths saw 
the largest hayfield they had ever come across, 
it being so vast that it took them a whole day 
to cross it. On rejoining the Yang-tse the 
cyclists pedalled to Ichang, the point where the 
rapids commence, and during their progress up 
the river they signalled to every passing vessel 
by waving small American flags which they 
carried on bamboos. Between Hankow and 
Ichang they slept for eighteen nights in the 
open, protected from the drenching rains by 
only a small red blanket apiece. When the 
travellers reached Ichang news of their dis¬ 
appearance from the river had been received, 
and a relief party was on the point of starting 
out to ascertain their fate. 


At Ichang Dr. Mcllwraith found that papers 
had arrived from Peking appointing him an 
official of a Chinese literary order. Awaiting 
him also were his official robes and decorations. 
Between Ichang and Chung-king (which is about 
1,500 miles up the Yang-tse from Shanghai) 
cycling was an impossibility, and on this section 
the Mcllwraiths, who were now accompanied 
by Chinese officials, and put up only at the 
Yamens, were comparatively free from annoyance. 

After remaining some time at the city of 
Chung-king enjoying the hospitality of the 
European and American residents—missionaries 
and merchants—Dr. and Mrs. Mcllwraith again 
set out on their journey in order to reach the 
frontier of Burma. Continuing their course 
up the Yang-tse they reached Suifu, where Mrs. 
Mcllwraith was taken ill with cholera. The 
alternations of heat and cold, combined with 
the physical hardships and the mental agony 
she had undergone, had rendered her an easy 
prey to the disease, and it took all the doctor’s 
medical skill to pull her round. 

Between Chung-king and Wanchen the 
Mcllwraiths had a very narrow escape. For 
two days they were surrounded and had to 
barricade themselves in a back room of the 
inn in which they were staying. This outbreak 
was brought about by the hostility of a newly- 
appointed Chinese official, who purposely re¬ 
frained from giving any instructions to the 
coolies who were escorting the Americans. 
The escort, it seems, expected to be paid for 
their services in copper “ cash,” which it was 
obvious the cyclists could not carry about with 
them. They become very insolent and menac¬ 
ing, refused to do any further work, and 
resolved to murder their master and mistress. 
Dr. Mcllwraith got wind of the movement, and 
at once dispatched a Chinese servant to a village 
some considerable distance off to exchange silver 
for copper in order to pay the coolies. 

The latter, however, became furious, and Dr. 
Mcllwraith saw that his safest course was to 
make a kind of fortress of his room in the hotel. 
Accordingly he had it barricaded; he and his 
wife took possession, and laying their revolvers 
and other arms on a bench ready for emergencies, 
resolved that if they had to die they would do 
so fighting. After two days of much mental 
strain, during which neither the doctor nor his 
wife were able to get any sleep, the servant 
returned with the copper coins, the coolies were 
paid, and all danger was past. 

At Suifu the travellers left the Yang-tse, and 
following the course of the Hen, a tributary of 
the Yang-tse, arrived at Chantung. From that 
point they were able to cycle to Tung Chuen 
and Yunnan. From Yunnan to Tali, a distance 
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of i,600 miles, the doctor walked, while Mrs. 
Mcllwraith rode a pony, the coolies carrying the 
bicycles on bamboos. The journey from 
Yunnan occupied fifty-six days. On Christmas 
Eve, 1896, the travellers crossed the Chinese 
frontier at Bhamo into Burma, their journey 
across China having taken nearly ten months. 

After crossing the frontier the Mcllwraiths 
were both taken seriously* ill, owing to the 
sudden change of climate. On the Chinese side 
of the frontier they had 
been travelling at an 
altitude of nearly 
i:,oooft. In a period 
of five days they sud¬ 
denly dropped from 
that height to 200ft. 
above sea-level. 

Passing through 
Yunnan, the doctor 
told me that the streets 
and fields were as 
crowded with China¬ 
men as were those of 
Hupeh, but while in 
the latter case the mob 
came out against the 
strangers with knives 
and sticks, in Yunnan 
they were all filled with 
surprise and good 
humour. The Celes¬ 
tials were uncomfort¬ 
ably inquisitive with 
regard to the bicycles, 
and a favourite trick 
was to unscrew the 
valves and shout 
“ Tung shin ! ” as the 
hiss of the escaping air 
sent the whole crowd 
falling over one another 
in the road. 

After the dangers 
and excitement of 
Chinese travel, the 
Mcllwraiths found the 
530 miles across Burma 
from the Chinese fron¬ 
tier down to Mandalay and Rangoon somewhat 
tame and uninteresting. 

The next four photographs are reproductions 
of a remarkable ceremony which the Mcllwraiths 
witnessed at Mandalay. Each of them repre¬ 
sents various stages of a funeral ceremony—in 
this case, the obsequies of the last Archbishop 
of Mandalay. Dr. Mcllwraith described the 
function as being one of the most bizarre—and 
unsavoury—that he had ever seen. The extra¬ 


GIGA NT 1C BURMAN 


Front a) 


ordinary figures in the first of this series of 
photographs represent angels (or the Burman 
idea of those Celestial beings). A glance at 
the comparative height of these monsters, and 
of the men and women standing around, will 
prepare the reader for the statement that one is 
no less than 50ft. in height. 

They are temporary structures composed of 
bamboo and paper, with movable wings and 
arms—a fact which accounts for one of the 


BEARING BETWEEN THEM THE CASKET CONTAINING THE BODY 
OF A DEAD BURMESE l*RIF^ST.‘ [ Photo . 


wings being blurred in the picture. Attached 
to the arms of these figures are long ropes, or 
wires, supporting the casket, in which repose 
the remains of the deceased prelate. By the 
means of cords, these angels are made to swing 
the corpse every twenty-four hours. The next 
photograph shows the gigantic structure, also 
composed of light wood and paper, in which 
the final cremation takes place, the body being 
burnt in the canopy at the summit after having 
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on an extensive scale had been 
made for his funeral. For several 
days before the event the people 
assembled in crowds and engaged in 
merry-making, dancing, and sports. 
In addition to the structures shown 
in the photographs other canopies 
and towers were erected, in which 
side shows and other forms of enter¬ 
tainment were held, the proceedings 
being witnessed by the head priests 
from a separate booth. 

In his diary Dr. Mcllwraith thus 
describes the final scene. The car 
containing the casket was slowly 
pulled up the incline (shown in the 
second picture), and on reaching 
the stone altar on the summit was 
seized by half-a-dozen Burmans, 
who, with keen knives and chisels, 
split open the lid, revealing a second 
coffin of tin. This, curiously enough, 


THE COFFIN UNDER THE GREAT CANOPY. 
From m Photo . 


been solemnly conveyed 
up the staircase (shown 
on the left in the photo.) 
leading from the base. 

The two other pic¬ 
tures represent inter¬ 
mediate stages of the 
funeral. In the first of 
these the coffin will be 
seen under the small 
umbrella, which itself is 
covered by a huge 
canopy. This function 
created the greatest ex¬ 
citement in Mandalay, 
and officials from all 
parts of Burma thronged 
into the city to witness 
it. Ouk Moung, Arch¬ 
bishop of Mandalay, had 
.been long dead when 
these last rites took 
place, and preparations 


HUGE WOOD AND PAPER PAGODA IN 
WHICH THE BODY IS BURNT. (NOTICE 
THE STAIRCASE ON THE LEFT.) 
Front a Photo 
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of the body had not, 
however, been well pre¬ 
served, so perhaps the less 
said about it the better. 

I felt grateful when the 
Burman attendants 
poured the contents of 
a dozen large bottles of 
scent over it. This having 
been accomplished, the 
body was folded up and 
surrounded by wood. 
Evidently by reason of 
some special embalming 
process, the bones bad 
been rendered so pliable 
that they were easily 
bent in any direction. 
It was but the work of 
a few seconds to ignite 
the fuel, and soon the 
remains were hissing and 
spitting in the flames. 
Then I turned my atten¬ 
tion to the scene below, 
where, amid profound 
silence, a perfect sea of 
human beings were 
bowed in prayer, as their 
Bishop’s soul was being 
purified by fire. Soon 
the scene changed, and 
as priests and people 
alike began despoiling 
the temporary pagodas, 
we mounted our bicycles 
and rode off from what 
was one of the most im¬ 
pressive spectacles I had 
ever witnessed.” 

From Rangoon the Mcllwraiths proceeded 
across the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta, whence 
they pedalled right across India to I.ahore—a 
distance of 1,000 miles, as the crow flies—the 
road being, according to the doctor, the finest 
cycling track in the world. Continuing their 
journey along the north-west frontier of India, 
they intended to cross the boundary' into 
Baluchistan, but this the Political Officer re¬ 
fused to allow them to do in consequence of 
the Afridi War. Accordingly, they proceeded 
to Karachi, where they took steamer to Bushire, 
on the Persian Gulf. 

About this time the doctor was seized with a 
severe attack of heat apoplexy, from the effects 
of which, for about a week, he practically lest 
his reason. As soon as he sufficiently re¬ 
covered to be able to travel, he and his devoted ‘ 
wife once more mounted their machines and 


From a) THE CAK containing tmk casket. 

was made of old American petroleum tins, still 
bearing various shipping and trade marks. Next, 
the attendants proceeded to open the tin coffin 
with their sharp dahs, as if they had been 
negotiating a tin of sardines, a terrible stench 
being emitted, and what looked like a mass of 
charcoal displayed to view. 

After a vigorous shaking the coffin was over¬ 
turned, and the remains of the deceased priest 
tipped out upon the altar. From this point I 
cannot do better than quote Dr. Mcllwraith’s 
own words : “ When the contents of the tin 
case fell out on the wood pile I had expected 
either a mummy or a most revolting sight. I 
saw both. The shrunken and bony limbs of 
the octogenarian Bishop were perfectly pre¬ 
served, and glittered with pure gold with which 
the body had been covered to the depth of 
perhaps an eighth of an inch. The upper part 
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rescue party would have left their 
bones in those frozen solitudes. 

The awful night on the Khurud 
the travellers declared to be the 
worst experience of their journey, 
and so it proved. Although they 
escaped with their lives, Mrs. 
Mcllwraith was only snatched from 
death by the removal of some of 
her frozen joints. Even with death 
staring them in the face the 
Mcllwraiths were so extraordinarily 
keen that in turn they took their 
cameras and portrayed the scene 
which at that time they thought was 
the last they would behold. 

Before the Mcllwraiths started 
on this eventful part of their 
journey they had been told that 
the Khurud Pass was one of the 
most dangerous in Persia. Heed¬ 
less of these warnings the pair 
started from the snow - covered 
village, and for sixteen miles 
ploughed their way through the 
deep snow of the pathless moun¬ 
tains. For the first few hours the 
snow was soft, and their feet and 
gaiters were soaked. As the day 
advanced the temperature fell, and 
started off to cross Persia to Teheran—500 miles the wet garments became transformed into 

in a direct line. The next photograph is one of lumps of ice. Hitherto the Mcllwraiths had 

unique interest. It repre¬ 
sents the tomb of Cyrus, 

King of Persia, with the 
travellers’ American bicy¬ 
cles resting against its 
walls—a truly remarkable 
combination of the ancient 
and the modern, the East 
and the West. 

Our next picture is one 
of peculiar and pathetic 
interest. It is a view of 
the husband and wife as 
they left the village of Soh 
on December 22nd, 1897, 
to cross the wild Khurud 
Pass on their way to 
Teheran. For over thirty- 
six hours snow had been 
silently falling, and every¬ 
thing was covered with a 
pall of white. Before the 
evening of that day the 
plucky Americans were 
'ost amid snow-clad peaks 
8;oooft. high, and but for 
the timely arrival of a 




MRS. MCILWRA1TH CONTEMPLATING THE TOMH OF CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA. 
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heard in the valley below, and the travellers 
realized to their infinite joy that they were 
saved by a party which, under the direction of 
their interpreter, who had preceded them, had 
come to their rescue. 

On reaching the village of Khurud the doctor 
soon saw that his wife was in a serious con¬ 
dition. She felt no pain, but her lower limbs 
were completely frozen, and it was not until 
she had been rubbed with snow for three 
hours, and her feet had been lanced to make 
the blood flow, that her husband was able 
to turn his attention to his own require¬ 
ments. As neither medicine nor instruments 
were available he decided at once to push on 
to Teheran, and to see what could be done to 
alleviate the sufferings of his wife. 


LOST IN THE KHURUD PASS. (MRS. MCfLWKAITH HERE GOT 

From a] fearfully frost-bitten.) [Photo. 

been able to follow the telegraph lines, but in 
course of time when, almost ready to give up 
in despair from pain and fatigue, they reached 
the summit of the pass, they realized to their 
horror that they could no longer follow the 
telegraph, as from this point it struck straight 
from that giddy height to a similar mountain 
peak, and was lost to view in the gathering 
gloom. 

Now, indeed, their hearts were filled 
with blank despair, and it was decided to 
abandon the bicycles and push on in the 
hope that, unencumbered by their machines, 
they might drag them¬ 
selves to the next village. 

Then the doctor, re¬ 
membering that at a 
given moment in the 
evening the telegraph 
lines were tested, 
resolved as a last ex¬ 
tremity to climb the 
post and cut the cable, 
trusting to luck that a 
telegraph party in locat¬ 
ing the break would 
find them ere it was 
too late. 

Just as he was about 
to carry out this idea, 
and after four hours of 
darkness, shouts were 



From a] 



From a Photo. 


HOW MRS. MCILWKAITH JOURNEYED FROM TEHERAN 
AFTER HER TOES BECAME FROST-BITTEN. 


[Photo. 


THE DOCTOR ABOUT TO CUT THE 
TELEGRAPH WIRE IN ORDKK TO 
BRING ASSISTANCE. 


At Teheran the phy¬ 
sicians declared that 
Mrs. Mcllwraith would 
either lose her feet or 
become web-footed, so 
Dr.Mcllwraith,who held 
other views, decided to 
operate himself, and 
amputated two of his wife’s 
toes. The travellers remained 
in Teheran for two months 
after this operation, and then 
resumed their journey with 
unabated energy. It was some 
time, however, before Mrs. 
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From a] the cyclists resting outside ihe shah s SUMMER PALACE AT TEHERAN. [ I'hoto . 


Mcllwraith was able to ride, and the next photo, 
shows how she was carried from Teheran on a 
specially constructed litter, while her husband 
rode or walked alongside. 

During their stay in Teheran a snap-shot was 
taken of the Mcllwraiths and the few other 
cyclists who resided in the Persian capital. The 
building outside which they are assembled is 
the Shah’s Summer Palace. The two succeed¬ 


ing photographs show 
what is by courtesy 
called a “road” in 
Persia, and a meet¬ 
ing between Dr. 
Mcllwraith and the 
only cyclist he met 
on the road in that 
country. The gentle¬ 
man in question, it 
will be seen, is riding 
a cushion - tyred 
machine. 

On March 8th of 
this year the intrepid 
explorers left .Tehe¬ 
ran and proceeded to 
Resht, on the shores 
of the Caspian, eleven 
days’ journey from 
the capital. While 
proceeding through 
the Kasvin Pass the 
travellers witnessed 
some blood-curdling 
scenes. At intervals 
along the eighteen miles of snow-covered road 
were the frozen carcasses of animals, with th •*: 
attendant number of -carrion crows. At t’ 
summit of Mount Karazan the Mcllwrail 
came upon a Mussulman graveyard, which was 


l Photo. 

DR. MCII.WRAITH GREETING THE ONLY CYCLIST HE METIS PERSIA. 
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[Photo. 


A TYPICAL "road” IN PERSIA. 


filled with the remains of those who had 
perished in the pass. Over a hundred lives 
are lost annually in this district. In a gap by 
the roadside they saw what at first looked like 

an equestrian statue. To their horror this 
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From a] THE DOCTOR AND HIS WIFE AMONG THE KURDS OP ARMENIA. [I'hotO. 


proved to be the remains of a horse and his 
rider frozen solid. Under the snow in this pass 
Dr. Mcllwraith was informed were buried the re¬ 
mains of overonehundred animals and thirty men. 

Crossing from Persia into Russia the 
Mcllwraiths travelled from Baku on the 
Caspian across to Batoum on the Black Sea. 
Thence they proceeded into Armenia, and the 
next picture shows them among the Kurds. 
Being refused permission to travel in that 
country, the cyclists returned to Batoum and 
crossed the Black Sea to Constantinople. Thence 
they pedalled through 
Roumania, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, and 
France, to Dieppe, at 
which place we see them in 
our last photo, waiting out¬ 
side the Hotel du Cygne 
before taking the Channel 
steamer to Newhaven. 

The total cost of this re¬ 
markable journey amounted 
to ^6,000. The chief 
currency difficulty was in 
China* where, as has already 
been pointed out, the 
Mcllwraiths narrowly 
escaped being murdered 
simply because they had 
not the copper “ cash ” to 
pay their coolies. At 
Shanghai they got enough 
money to last them to 


Hankow, and at 
the last - named 
city they cashed 
further letters of 
credit. But in each 
case money meant 
lumps of silver 
shaped like the 
shoes of Chinese 
women. Once 
out of China, how¬ 
ever, the travellers 
were able to dis¬ 
card the use of this 
somewhat incon¬ 
venient form of 
currency, and got 
their money in the 
form of rupees. 

Although the 
Mcllwraiths have 
successfully per¬ 
formed the longest 
and most notable 
cycle tour ever 
made, they have no sympathy for the genus 
scorcher. Never, even when winds were favour¬ 
able and surfaces good, did they seek to emulate 
the performances of those cyclists whose delight it 
is to rush through the country with staring eyes 
and bent back. Their longest day’s run was in 
America, where their cyclometers registered 132 
miles, and their best time was also made on the 
early stage of their journey between Chicago and 
Denver, when they completed fifteen miles in fifty- 
four minutes. Previous tothistour, Dr. Mcllwraith 
had never made a “ century run in his life. 



From a) WAITING FOR THE CROSS-CHANNEL STEAMER AT DIKCFB. t Photo. 
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